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THE LOGICAL STRUCTURE OF SELF-REFUTING 

SYSTEMS 

II. Ontological Absolutism 1 

IN my preceding paper I have shown what is the logical 
structure of one type of self-refuting system, that, namely, 
of generic phenomenalism, and of those systems which, such as 
objective and subjective idealism, are derivable from this. The 
essential and distinguishing characteristic of this generic phenom- 
enalism is the position (i) that knowing modifies the object or en- 
tity known, and, since (2) the redundant proposition is also held 
that knowing cannot be eliminated from the known entity, the 
conclusion (3) that this modification (involved in knowing) cannot 
be eliminated, so that only entities modified by knowing can be 
known. This position is found to refute itself not only as applied 
directly to itself as a theory, 2 but also in respect to its logical 
foundation and structure. It is derivable ultimately from the 
so-called 'internal view' of relations and from the self-refuting 
proposition 'that the infinite regress can be treated only by 
enumeration'; in fact the 'internal view' is itself found to be 
derivable in part from this proposition. But it is found not only 
that this 'internal view' presupposes its contradictory, the 
'external view,' but that any theory derived from it and held 
to be a true theory makes the same presupposition, so that 
phenomenalism refutes itself not alone at one, but at a number of 
points in its structure. The above proposition concerning the 
regress is also found 3 to presuppose that method which is opposed 
to enumeration, namely, the method of intension, and so it is 
found not to be a self-consistent proposition. The 'internal 
view' of relations is shown to be, then, a logical doctrine which 
refutes itself in a number of respects, but it is, nevertheless, a 
view which is accepted and used as a logically valid doctrine by 
a large number of philosophers, and from it certain philosophical 

>The first paper, on Phenomenalism, appeared in this Review, Vol. XIX, No. 3, 
pp. 276-301. 

'Ibid., pp. 298-300. 'Ibid., p. 280. 
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positions or systems, self-refuting though they are, are actually 
derived, and held to be true. Phenomenalism, with its deriva- 
tive systems, is one such position, and Ontological Absolutism, 
with its derivative systems, is another. It is, then, this second 
generic type of self-refuting system that I shall consider in this 
paper. Subsequently I shall consider an even more generic 
type, Epistemological Absolutism. 

In my former paper I have analyzed and criticized the argu- 
ment by which the 'internal view' is held to be established. 1 
This argument is the indirect one of first assuming the 'external 
view' for the purpose, subsequently, of showing it to be absurd, 
and then, second, of inferring that the opposed, the 'internal 
view,' must be true. With the 'internal view' thus once accepted 
as true, it is interpreted as necessarily meaning that a relation 
in order to relate must either 'constitute' its terms, in part at 
least, or be mediated and conditioned by a unitary entity which 
is described as either 'underlying' or as 'transcendent' to the 
terms and relation — the descriptive term used being a matter 
of indifference. The former case, which I shall call the 'consti- 
tutive' interpretation may be stated as meaning 2 that in the 
proposition,' the term a is in the relation R to the term b,' aR 
constitutes b, Rb constitutes a, and R both b and a, — at least in 
some degree in each case. By this interpretation there would 
seem to be implied a qualitative similarity between a and b, and 
perhaps also between these and R, aR, and Rb, or, what would 
mean the same thing, a qualitative identity alongside of certain 
differences in these. On the other hand, the second interpretation 
would mean that, while in aRb, aR does not constitute b, nor 
Rb a, nor R either a or b, yet, in order to have aRb, there must be 
a qualitatively identical x 'underlying' aRb and such that (aRb)Rx. 
This means, of course, that aRb is regarded as in some way con- 
ditioned by x, and if so, that it is related to x in some way. 
However, in order to have aRb conditioned by x, it would seem 
that the x itself must be either a qualitatively identical and homo- 

1 Loc. cit., pp. 277-279. 

S C/. "The Program and Platform of Six Realists," Journal of Philosophy, etc., 
Vol. VII, p. is. for the formulation of both the 'external' and the 'internal view' 
(by negation). 
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geneous entity whose homogeneity is formed by an a x R x consti- 
tuting b x , etc., in a x R x b x , as in the first interpretation, or that it 
must be a sort of homogeneous menstruum in which aRb 'floats' 
or 'inheres,' and which, at the same time that it is qualitatively 
homogeneous, is also qualitatively differentiated into an a x R x b x 
that corresponds to the original aRb. Briefly, if x is held to be 
that which 'manifests' itself in and 'conditions' aRb, it would 
seem that it is logically demanded that there must be as many 
differences in the 'ground' as there are in the 'manifestation,' 
and if this is the case, then the original problem recurs in a form 
which concerns the relations of these differences. Since, however, 
it recurs at each step in the attempt to solve it by the logic 
involved in this second interpretation, this method would seem to 
be hopeless, and it would seem necessary to return either to the 
former, the 'constitutive' interpretation of the 'internal view,' 
or to the opposed, the 'external view.' 

However, notwithstanding the apparently fallacious and mis- 
leading character of this second 'underlying reality' interpretation 
and method, there are arguments which have been advanced 
for it and elaborate philosophical systems which have been based 
upon or derived from it. These arguments proceed by first 
eliminating the 'external view' either by assumption or argument 
of one kind or another, and correspondingly by accepting the 
'internal view,' and then, second, through an argument which is 
shortly to be presented, by eliminating the 'constitutive' inter- 
pretation of this view. By exclusion, then, there remains only 
one, the 'underlying reality,' interpretation. 

Now the generic type of philosophical system which is derivable 
from this interpretation is Ontological Absolutism. And yet 
it can be shown that this type is distinct from a still more generic 
type, Epistemological Absolutism, to which it belongs as a 
species, and which I shall consider later. The latter more 
generic type is characterized by its taking a final and desperate 
stand on the mere ideal or concept 'absolute' or 'unconditioned' 
as applied to knowledge and truth ; the former more specific type 
accepts this same ideal, but attempts to find a specific and all 
inclusive existential content for it — an Absolute; the latter, then, 
is species to the former as genus. 
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The logical structure of this species, Ontological Absolutism, 
consists, now, of the following argument or syllogisms — an 
argument which its adherent usually not only obscures by much 
superfluous verbiage, but attempts to buttress by the illusions 
which he derives from 'verbal suggestion.' 1 

The position is derived primarily from the 'internal view' 
of relations, and so from the syllogism 2 which also conditions 
phenomenalism, namely, 

Syllogism 1, I. The infinite regress can be treated only by 
enumeration. 

II. That which can be only so treated is always incomplete. 

III. Conclusion. The infinite regress or that which involves 
it is always incomplete. 

This conclusion, notwithstanding that its minor premise is 
self-refuting and its major at least ambiguous, is used, next, 
to reduce the 'external view,' since this involves the infinite 
regress, to an absurdity, and so to establish (indirectly) the 
'internal view.' 3 Phenomenalism, however, employs the 'con- 
stitutive' interpretation of this view in order to reach its position 
that the known entity is modified or constituted in some degree 
by the knowing and so cannot be known except as so modified. 
Ontological Absolutism, however, not only discovers the fallacy 
of this conclusion, but aims further to establish the 'underlying 
reality' interpretation of the 'internal view.' The position that 
there is a fallacy in phenomenalism is argued as follows: The 
criterion is assumed 

Syllogism 2, I. That that which is presupposed by its own 
denial is (absolutely) true. 

The valid criticism is then made, giving the minor premise, 
II. That in every theory the knowableness of some entity, i. e., 
of some object, some thing-in-itself, even some proposition or 

1 Cf. Perry," Realism as a Polemic and Program of Reform," Journal of Phi- 
losophy, etc., VII, p. 13; this is the sixth in Perry's list of fallacies which he holds 
non-realistic systems commit. 

2 I have given this syllogism also in my first paper, where I have demonstrated 
its fallacious character, but repeat it here for the sake of showing the complete 
logical structure of Ontological Absolutism. 

'For this argument see my first paper, pp. 277-279. 
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doctrine or theory, as unmodified by the knowing, is presupposed 
even indeed when this is denied. This is the case, for example, 
in phenomenalism; for even the proposition, implied in that 
theory, that the thing-in-itself is unknowable, implies that it is 
known to the extent of at least this predicate. If to this ex- 
tent, then why not more? Therefore the conclusion is drawn 

III. That ultimate reality is knowable, or, more formally, 
that the knowableness of ultimate reality is true. 1 

Here, in this conclusion, and in the premise preceding it, it 
is to be noticed, as bearing on the consistency of the system, 
that the presupposition is tacitly made that an entity is not 
modified by being known, i. e., by virtue of being a term in the 
cognitive relation, briefly, that the 'external view' is tacitly 
presupposed as the logical condition for there being a (genuine) 
knowledge of an entity. To note this is important, since from 
this point on the attempt is made to construct the system by 
means of the 'internal view,' i. e., the endeavor is made to estab- 
lish the 'underlying-reality' interpretation of this view. The 
argument for this constitutes the well-known, yet, as I shall 
demonstrate, self-refuting dialectical Hegelian method. By its 
use the attempt is made logically to reach the "unconditioned," 
the absolute, the ultimate reality, which by the conclusions of 
the above syllogism is held to be knowable and yet at the same 
time is presupposed as not being conditioned by the knowing. 
The argument proceeds, as is well known, by using the principle 
of contradiction, which is regarded here as an ultimate. This 
principle is here interpreted to mean that any two entities, A 
and B, are related not only positively, but also, since 5 = non-^4, 
negatively, i. e., by contradiction, and accordingly that every A 
implies a non-^4, i. e., that all entities imply a contradictory. 
This relation is held to be not arbitrary, but objective and 
necessary, i. e., to be discovered and not invented. Accordingly 
we have 

Syllogism 3, I. That which implies and is related to its con- 

*As exemplifying the use of this argument in constructing systems of Onto- 
logical Absolutism, see Hegel's Logik, Werke, Vol. Ill, Book I, Sect. I, Ch. 1 and 
2; also Encylop., Werke, Vol. VI. 
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tradictory cannot exist or subsist without that contradictory 
and is in this sense united to it (in some way). 

II. But everything, i. e., every entity, implies and is related 
to its contradictory. 

III. Therefore every entity is united to its contradictory 
(in some way). 

There is a unity, then — that is the result reached in this last 
conclusion — a unity which must exist or subsist in order that a 
relation, whether it be positive or negative, may relate, and such 
a unity is an entity of some kind. The next question is, What 
is the function of this unity, what relations subsist between it 
on the one hand and the terms in relation on the other? For 
some such relation must subsist. The answer to this is given 
by 

Syllogism 4, 1. That which is united by an entity is conditioned 
by this. 

II. But contradictory terms, i. e., every entity and its contra- 
dictory, are united, and the relation of contradiction is made 
possible (and actual) by an entity. 

III. Therefore contradictory terms and the relation of con- 
tradictions, i. e., everything, including all terms and all relations, 
are conditioned by an entity. 

This conclusion states the well-known position, of course, that, 
in order that any two terms should be in relation, there must be an 
entity and unity which conditions, mediates, or effects the rela- 
tion. It is to be noticed, however, that therewith the further ques- 
tion as to how this "conditioning," etc., operates is not answered, 
as, indeed, it never can be, by the logic of this argument. The 
illusion that it can be results from a confusion of two problems. 
That there is this unity is a conclusion reached in the solution of 
the problem as to how a relation relates, and with this result 
once obtained it seems to be regarded as also solving the second 
problem as to how the unity conditions the relation. But this 
it does not do; this problem remains unsolved, and yet with this 
fact obscured by the failure to distinguish two things that are 
distinct, an advance is made to what naturally seems to be the 
next matter of immediate concern, namely, the question as to 
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the locus of the unity whose seeming necessity has been dis- 
covered. 

While, now, one answer to this is, of course, given by the 
'constitutive' interpretation of the 'internal view,' it is, never- 
theless, the distinctive feature of Ontological Absolutism not 
only to exclude this interpretation as invalid (see Syl. 2) but, 
having excluded (Syl. 1) also the 'external view,' to reach its 
answer to the question by means of the following disjunctive 

Syllogism 5, I. The unity and entity must exist or subsist 
either as identical with the terms (and relation) or as in some sense 
external to and different from these. 

II. But the terms (and relation) are a manifold or aggregate 
and as such not a unity. 

III. Therefore, the unity and entity is not identical with the 
terms (and relation) but is in some sense external to and different 
from, i. e., 'underlies' or 'transcends' them. 

It is this conclusion to an 'underlying' or 'transcendent' reality 
that forms the very core of Ontological Absolutism and its 
derivative systems. 1 For it is this reality which, it is held, 
conditions, or 'manifests' itself in all terms and relations, i. e., 
in everything existing. The "conditioning" is made ubiquitous 
by using the principle of contradiction, and the positive char- 
acter of the unity is ascertained by selecting such examples of 
its application as the pairs, self and not-self, internal purpose 
and not-internal, i. e., external purpose, etc., and identifying 
its character with one or the other member of these pairs. Usu- 
ally, of course, it is the first member, i. e., some such term as 

'This conclusion gives what Perry, loc. cit., calls "the speculative dogma," 
i. e., "the assumption that there is an all-general, all-sufficient principle." The 
preceding analysis shows, however, that this is not an out-and-out assumption, 
but that it is the conclusion of a fairly elaborate argument. The assumption 
which Perry so characterizes has undoubtedly been made in certain historical 
systems of Ontological Absolutism, but in other systems of this type the assump- 
tions are made further back, in certain premises, so that in these the position that 
there is an all-sufficient unitary principle is a conclusion and not an ultimate premise. 
That the argument above presented as leading to this conclusion is actually used 
in the construction of the great classical systems of Ontological Absolutism is 
shown by an examination of the following passages: Fichte, Wissenschaftslehre 
Werke, Vols. I and II; Hegel, Encyclop., §§ 194 seq., Werke, Vol. VI. Cf. also the 
confirming quotations which follow the conclusion of this paper. 
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self, or idea, or spirit that is selected for the purpose of reducing 
both the contradictory and the 'underlying reality' to its char- 
acter, the motive for this selection arising from the conviction 
that in this way alone can an all-inclusive dichotomy be obtained, 
on the ground of its being held that the ego, self, etc., is a causa 
essendi of all entities. But therewith the phenomenalistic fallacy 
is again committed, and the 'internal view' again employed. And 
yet it is a universal failure of all extant Ontological Absolutism, 
having reached this concept of an 'underlying reality' and 'unity' 
whose function it is to condition everything else, that it does 
not show by any precise logic of relations exactly what is the 
character of this "conditioning." One finds it defined and de- 
scribed only by such logically inexact terms as "manifestation" 
and "realization," and therefore only in a way which obscures 
and obfuscates the problem. Did this relation of "conditioning" 
really subsist, its exact determination could not be evaded in- 
definitely ; but as the matter really stands, we are relieved of this 
task through the fact that the problem can be demonstrated 
to be artificial, and therewith the inconsistent and self-refuting 
character of Ontological Absolutism again be proved. Indeed, 
in order to do this it is necessary only to examine the preceding 
argument, that we may see whither the consistent use of the 
method there employed actually leads us. Now it is well known 
that Ontological Absolutism, having reached the conclusion 
that there is an underlying unity which conditions and 'mani- 
fests' itself in everything else, and having on hand the ideal 
or concept or word 'absolute,' not only makes this unity self, 
idea, etc., but also identifies it with an absolute. However, 
in the procedure by which this is done there appear two diffi- 
culties which are productive not only of much trouble but even 
of disaster for the ultimate standing of the system. Thus, to 
consider one of these, let us return to Syllogism 4, with its con- 
clusion "that contradictory terms and the relation of contra- 
diction are conditioned by an underlying unity." Now in this 
conclusion and in the system of Ontological Absolutism which is 
based on it, use is made of a term, the 'conditioned,' which, of 
course (Syl. 3), implies its contradictory, the 'unconditioned.' 
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The terms and relation form the 'conditioned,' the 'underlying 
unity' is the 'conditioning' and the 'unconditioned.' Now this 
'unconditioned' is either relatively or absolutely such. However, 
that it is the former, i. e., only a relatively unconditioned unity,' is 
the only strictly logical conclusion to be obtained by the contin- 
ued and consistent use of that same logic by which the original 
conclusion to a 'conditioning underlying unity' is reached; for 
clearly, if that same logic and argument be used, and used con- 
sistently, the conclusion just cited must be used as a major 
premise for a new syllogism, and we have, analogous to Syl- 
logism 5, 

Syllogism 6, I. Contradictory terms and the relation of con- 
tradiction (i. e., all entities) are conditioned by an 'underlying 
unity,' an 'unconditioned.' 

II. But 'conditioned' and 'unconditioned' are contradictories. 

III. Therefore the 'conditioned' and the 'unconditioned' are 
(in turn) conditioned by an 'underlying unity.' 

Now it is evident that the argument employed in this and the 
two preceding syllogisms is of that character that it itself demands 
that the above syllogism shall be applied to each new 'underlying 
unity,' i. e., to each new 'unconditioned' which is obtained by it, 
and that there results with each such application a new 'under- 
lying unity,' and so on in an infinite series. Briefly, the argument 
is of that character that it itself generates an infinite series of 
'underlying unities,' each of which, while it may condition the 
relation between the preceding pair of terms, is itself in turn 
conditioned by another 'unconditioned,' and so on in an infinite 
series. In fact, the argument gives and can give only an infinite 
series in which each member, while it may condition something 
else, is itself only a conditioned and never that absolute 'un- 
conditioned' which is the desideratum. It is, indeed, a good 
example of an infinite series which is objectionable; for the terms 
to be defined, viz., 'conditioned' and 'unconditioned,' recur 
repeatedly, each being defined by the other, so that neither 
reaches any other definition than a circular one. 1 

It is clear, then, that the consistent use of the logic of Syllogisms 
1 Cf. Russell, Principles of Mathematics, pp. 348-350. 
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3, 4, and 5 gives only a conditioned 'unconditioned,' and that, 
strictly logically, the absolute 'unconditioned' is not reached. 
Applied to the cognitive relation, this implies that the Absolute 
or ultimate reality, which it is the purpose and claim of Onto- 
logical Absolutism to be able to know, cannot, strictly speaking, 
be known; for by this logic it is implied that the cognitive relation 
itself, and whatever enters into it, even a supposedly 'uncondi- 
tioned reality,' is conditioned by the knowing, i. e., that only a 
'conditioned' can be known. The consistent use of the logic of 
Syllogisms 3, 4, and 5 results, then, in only a phenomenalistic 
position, an outcome which contradicts the original claim of 
Syllogism 2. And yet, notwithstanding the failure of its 
argument logically and consistently to reach that at which it 
aims, Ontological Absolutism pushes on to descant about an 
'unconditioned' which it regards as absolute and not relative, 
for it is this ultimate of ultimates that is its desideratum. The 
elucidation of the real method, however, by which this "absolute 
unconditioned" is finally arrived at throws further light on the 
actual character of that system and discloses the looseness of its 
logical structure. Indeed, as concerns this, even a slight critical 
inspection suffices to show that the desired "absolute uncon- 
ditioned" is reached simply by committing the inconsistency of 
not further using the logic and argument so far employed, i. e., 
the 'underlying unity' interpretation of the 'internal view,' but 
of adopting the contradictory of this, the 'external view.' One 
part of the system's structure is, then, simply attached to or 
laid on, but is not derived from the other, the preceding part. 
Thus with the ideal or word 'absolute' conveniently at hand, and 
with the preceding argument giving only an infinite series of 
conditioned 'unconditioneds,' the "absolute unconditioned" is 
reached by simply leaping or jumping to it. It is important to 
note, then, that, in making this leap, it is tacitly assumed that 
between the "absolute conditioned" thus obtained and the condi- 
tioned 'unconditioned,' although these are contradictories, there 
is no further 'underlying unity' or 'unconditioned' to condition 
them. The leap alone is held to be sufficient to give the ultimate 
'underlying reality' with nothing beyond it, and this, it is now 
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further assumed, can be dealt with and known as it really is, 
i. e., in what is supposed and held to be its real character (see 
Syl. 2) as an all-inclusive self, or will, etc. But all this means 
that the preceding argument of Syllogisms 3, 4, and 5 is 
disrupted and violated, and that the embarrassing infinite 
series of conditioned 'unconditioneds' which that argument im- 
plies is of a sudden lopped off, and behold the Absolute! The 
actual situation is, then, that at that point in the structure of 
Ontological Absolutism where, by the consistent further use of 
the 'internal view,' it would be impossible to reach the "absolute 
unconditioned," the opposed, the 'external view' is used both in 
getting to the Absolute and in holding that this is to be known 
in a genuine manner as Self or Will, etc. The committing of 
this inconsistency alone suffices to make Ontological Absolutism 
self-refuting and so unworthy of being regarded as a valid meta- 
physical system. 

However, by way both of making it still more convincing that 
Ontological Absolutism is a system of this character and of ob- 
viating the necessity of a longer and more detailed demonstration 
to this effect, it is necessary only to summarize the criticisms 
which have been advanced and to bring the question at issue to 
as sharp and as clear a focus as possible. My exposition has 
shown that Ontological Absolutism is constructed, first, by re- 
jecting the 'external view' of relations and accepting the general 
'internal view,' and then, second, by eliminating the 'consti- 
tutive' interpretation of this last doctrine and arguing to the 
'underlying reality' interpretation, an argument which is, how- 
ever, full of snares. It has been shown further, that the opposed, 
the 'external view,' is presupposed or employed tacitly and sur- 
reptitiously wherever correct and genuine knowledge of an entity 
is assumed, whether this entity be proposition, or doctrine, or 
even the opposed 'internal view' and any system derived from this, 
or even that "absolute unconditoned" which is finally reached by 
indulging in a logical saltation. Indeed, that this is the case 
is tacitly recognized by Absolutism itself in its criticism of phe- 
nomenalism in Syllogism 2. Ontological Absolutism is rendered 
self-refuting, then, through the inconsistency involved in the 
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attempted, arbitrary use of the 'internal view' for certain pur- 
poses and the necessitated introduction or presupposition of the 
'external view' in other connections. I would, therefore, focus 
the issue sharply and clearly by challenging the Ontological 
Absolutist to be either consistent or inconsistent. Consistent 
use of the 'internal view' is impossible, since at one end it pre- 
supposes its contradictory 1 and at the other breaks down only 
to again demand the 'external view' in order to get to the 
"absolute unconditioned." And the inconsistency of using 
these opposed views arbitrarily in the same argument and con- 
nection — assuming one of them, the 'internal,' and presuppos- 
ing or introducing surreptitiously the other, the 'external view' 
— makes the system so constructed self-refuting and incapable 
of being regarded as a valid system. Until a valid range for 
the 'internal view' and the limits of the applicability of the 
'external view' are established empirically and not manipula- 
tively, genuine consistency is possible only by the original rec- 
ognition and acceptance and continued use of the 'external view,' 
since it is presupposed in holding any proposition, doctrine, etc., 
to be true. But if the Ontological Absolutist adopt this alterna- 
tive, he therewith cuts the ground from under his own feet, for the 
consistent use of the 'external view* annihilates his system logi- 
cally. On the other hand, if he chooses either of the first two 
alternatives he stultifies himself intellectually ; for by such a choice 
he voluntarily accepts a doctrine, or a method, and finally a sys- 
tem, one or all, which cannot be held to be true by their own logic 
and tenets, but which in one or more respects are self-refuting. 

At this point, then, I may return to my main purpose and 
argument as stated in the introduction to my first paper and 
conclude, in accordance with the principle there laid down, not 
only that Ontological Absolutism refutes itself, but that it stands 
refuted and not merely contradicted by a system, Realism, which 
is in part made self-confirming by the recognition and consistent 
use of the 'external view' and whatever this involves of principles 
which are opposed to those by which Ontological Absolutism is 
constructed. This result is in accordance with the general 
'See my previous paper, pp. 279-282. 
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principle that a system refutes criticism from opposed systems 
if these are rendered self-refuting by the use of the contradic- 
tories of those principles which make a system self-confirming 
and self-critical. 

To refute the great variety of more specific and personal 
ontological absolutisms it is necessary only to show that their 
derivation from the generic system is both possible and logically 
actual. Examination of these various absolutisms — for there is 
actually a variety of such propositional systems, ominous as 
that fact is for absolutism — shows that the differentiation is 
concentrated around the character which is given to the 'under- 
lying unity,' once this has been arrived at by the methods above 
expounded. The differentiation is effected by finding (personal) 
grounds for giving to this 'underlying unity' some specific char- 
acter or content, i. e., for making it Self, or Spirit, or Will, or Pur- 
pose, etc. In doing this that relation which is selected as the ens 
operandi is the cognitive relation — this because of its seeming 
ubiquity, and of the ubiquity which its terms give when these 
are converted into such contradictories as self and non-self, 
ego and non-ego, etc. 1 In accordance with the argument of 
Syllogisms 3, 4, and 5, there must be, then, some unitary reality to 
mediate and condition the relation between these terms, and the 
important question then arises as to what is its positive character, 
for, by Syllogism 2, it is knowable. Obviously it must be either 
wholly unlike either term, or else partially like each — a sort 
of fusion — or, finally, wholly like one or the other. The first 
of these alternatives is the only one which results strictly and 
consistently from the argument by which the conclusion to the 
unity itself is reached. At least, that this alternative is the most 
logical is shown by examining the other two alternatives, for 
these are found to imply the repetition or recurrence of differ- 
ences within the 'underlying reality' which again present the very 
same problem which that reality is supposed to solve. The 
first alternative means, however, that the character of the 'under- 
lying reality' neither is nor can be known, but this is a result 

•C/., as an example of the use of this procedure in Ontological Absolutism, 
Fichte, Wissenschaftslehre, Werke, Vols. I and II. 
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which neither satisfies the demand for positive knowledge nor 
agrees with the claim of Syllogism 2. The result given by this 
alternative is, however, identical with that derivative specific 
Absolutism which is known as Agnostic Monism. 

In the second case, which demands that the attempt shall be 
made to find out what character results from the fusion of the 
contradictory characters of the two terms, the real outcome is 
always at best only a temporary concealment of the original 
contradiction in those terms by which the positive character 
of the unity is described. Thus it does not require great pene- 
tration to see that such typical terms as Impersonal Self, Blind 
Will, External Purpose, etc., by which the Absolute is designated 
in various derivative absolutistic systems, really only repeat 
the original contradiction and do not give any genuine fusion. 
The illusion that these terms connote a real fusion can be created, 
of course, only by blindly ignoring the adjectival contradiction 
which still persists in all of them. 1 

The outcome is not different in the attempt to carry through 
the third alternative. In making this attempt some term in the 
positive knowing relation, such as self, will, ego, etc., is selected 
and the Absolute is finally made wholly of this character. The 
logic by which this is done consists simply, first, in applying the 
'constitutive' interpretation of the 'internal view.' Self, will, 
etc., are selected, and a modification or the generation of a 
similarity in the direction of self to non-self, etc., is inferred 
therefrom. This similarity or homogeneity is then transferred 
from these two terms, which, though all-inclusive, are nevertheless 
two, to that which, as all-inclusive, is also one, namely, the 'under- 
lying unity.' 2 Obviously this transference does not follow strictly 
logically, even granting the first part of the argument to be 
valid, but, rather, the 'underlying unity' still remains different 
from either term, as the first alternative asserts. Obviously, also, 

1 Cf., as a typical example of the acceptance of such adjectival contradictions 
in absolutistic systems, Fichte, Werke, Vol. I, pp. 269 seq. 

*Cf., as typical examples of the use of this procedure and that of the second 
alternative above mentioned, Fichte, Werke, Vol. I, pp. 287 seq.; Schelling, Werke, 
Vol. I, pp. 167 seq.; Schopenhauer, Werke, Vol. II, Book II, especially §§ 2off.; 
Hegel, Encyclop., §§236 seq. 
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it is quite as possible here, and quite as logical, to select the other 
term — let it be called matter, energy, or what-not — and, by 
the same argument, to identify the Absolute with this, and make 
the self, the ego, etc., its manifestations. In fact, the logic in 
these two cases is the same, and the actual results are the same, 
although they are made to seem different through the use of such 
different terms as Idealism and Materialism in naming them. 1 
The outcome in the third alternative is not different, then, 
from what it is in the second ; for in both cases it results logically 
(i) that the unity which is the ground of different appearances 
must itself be differentiated into corresponding and analogous 
differences, and (2) that, if this unity is named by some one term, 
such as Self, Will, Purpose, etc., this term must be so limited 
adjectively as to really recognize the original and irreducible 
contradiction, although the endeavor be made to fuse, to syn- 
thesize, to unify this, and the failure to do this be concealed by 
verbal suggestion. But concealment by 'verbal suggestion' is 
not genuine fusion or reduction, and so the 'underlying reality,' 
were it a fact, would not be the kind of unity which the last two 
alternatives would make of it, but only one whose nature is 
unknown and unknowable, as in the first alternative. Clearly 
in both instances, too, granting that the 'underlying reality' is 
a fact and that it 'manifests itself in the terms in relation, there 
must be irreducible differences in it, differences which can perhaps 
always be stated in contradictory form, but which must also be 
positive in order that the reality can manifest itself in and con- 
dition the original differences. For these are irreducible; even 
the attempt to reduce one term to the other by the above argument 
based on the 'internal view' presupposes that there are original 

•Clearly in both the second and third alternatives the fallacy of what Perry 
(loc. cit.) calls pseudo-simplicity is committed; for, in the derivation or determination 
of the nature of the 'underlying reality,' self, will, purpose, etc., as originally given 
in a limited sense, are tacitly assumed to be not complex and differentiated, but 
simple and either unanalyzable or incapable of analysis without falsification, and 
then are extended, with the same assumption, so as to state the character of an 
all-inclusive entity. Naturally, from this thoroughly gratuitous assumption of 
a perfect unity, the conclusion to a universal 'underlying unity" seems to derive 
great support. It is by such question-begging methods, however, that monistic 
systems secure their plausibility. 
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differences to be reduced, and these persist even after a so-called 
reduction has been made; at best any reduction is only partial 
and certain original differences remain. 1 

Starting with the terms or words 'absolute,' 'unity,' 'uncon- 
ditioned,' etc., and arguing to the existence of such an entity 
as these words would seem to denote, generic Ontological Ab- 
solutism, then, is differentiated into a variety of specific, personal 
systems by such methods as the above. However, with the 
generic system self-refuting, the derived systems are also, so that 
it is not necessary to consider them in all their possible variations 
and differentiations. The general conclusions both to the 'under- 
lying unity' doctrine and to the 'constitutive' interpretation of 
the 'internal view' are invalid, as are also the generic systems of 
Ontological Absolutism and Phenomenalism which are derived 
from these respectively, so that the 'external view' stands un- 
impeached so far as it is affected by these opposed doctrines or 
the metaphysical systems based on them. 

Still, the very fact that there is actually this variety of per- 
sonally held systems or derivatives of the generic absolutism, 
is itself significant of the real character of absolutism. For, 
although conceivably one might stop with the generic system, 
actually this is not done in extant systems, but, rather, the 
absolutist always pushes on to his personal, specific viewpoint. 
The actual variety of specific systems shows, then, notwith- 
standing the tacit claim to the contrary, that it is not absolutely 
known what the absolute character of the Absolute, of the Unity, 
etc., is. While conceivably a valid argument for an absolute 
unity might be found, absolutistic systems, as they are extant 
to-day, differ in many and diverse ways, and while conceivably, 
too, some one of these might be absolutely true and the others 
false, as they stand to-day no one is absolutely known or proved 
to have this character. All of them are at best only tentative 
and fallible, and in this respect not absolute. The very variety 
of absolutistic systems with the tentativeness and fallibility which 
this implies suffices of itself, then, to make absolutism self-re- 

1 Cf. the previous discussion in this paper, pp. 611 f. The above discussion 
presents the second 'difficulty' referred to on pp. 61 7 f . 
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futing and to confirm the preceding demonstrations ; absolutism's 
own claims and purposes are refuted by its own results. 

That which would seem to be a sine qua non in this rather crit- 
ical situation, granted that there is an Absolute, is, then, some 
means of deciding which among the various absolutistic systems 
presents the real characteristics of this entity; briefly, some 
criterion of absolute knowledge is demanded. Indeed, recog- 
nition of this need is made in the recent writings of certain absolu- 
tists, 1 who, by way of seeking refuge from the difficulties which 
are implied by the variety of their own absolutisms, make a final 
and seemingly desperate stand in their position by defending the 
claim that there is and must be at least some absolute knowledge, 
i. e., that there are at least some propositions which are abso- 
lutely known and proved to be absolutely true. This final effort 
means that the position is taken that there is an Absolutism 
which is even more generic than the Ontological system which 
has been considered in this paper, namely, an Epistemological 
Absolutism. Ontological Absolutism fails; it does not give an 
absolute knowledge of the absolute character of the Absolute. 
But in some sense it deals with that concept or at least with that 
word. Obviously, then, there is a more generic system, prior to 
the Ontological system, which aims primarily to treat of the pos- 
sibility of absolute knowledge or even of the character of the 
bare concept or term 'absolute.' Such a generic system is 
Epistemological Absolutism, and to its examination I shall next 
turn in a subsequent paper. 

By way of confirming the position, which I have assumed in 
this paper, that my analysis presents the argument by which 
actual, extant systems of Ontological Absolutism are con- 
structed, I append a few quotations. From these it is clearly 
seen that there is an agreement in respect to those points which 
have been shown by my analysis to constitute the common argu- 
ment and generic structure of ontological absolutistic systems. 
The principal points are (i) the exclusion of the theory of 'exter- 

1 Cf. Royce, "The Eternal and the Practical," Philosophical Review, Vol. 
XIII, pp. 113 ff. 
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nal relations,' (2) the exclusion of the 'constitutive' interpretation 
of the 'internal view,' (3) the acceptance or possibly the argument 
for the 'underlying reality' interpretation of this view, (4) the 
selection of the cognitive relation as the center of manipula- 
tion, (5) the making of the nature of the 'underlying unity' like 
that of some aspect of self, ego, etc., which is held to be involved 
in this relation, and] (6) the conclusion that the 'underlying unity' 
manifests itself in, conditions, etc. all other existence. One 
typical argument whose close agreement with the above pro- 
cedure is fairly clear is that of T. H. Green. "To assume, because 
all reality requires thought to conceive it, that therefore thought 
is the condition of its existence, is, indeed, unwarrantable. But 
it is another matter, if, when we come to examine the constituents 
of that which we account real, we find that they all imply some 
synthetic action which we only know as exercised by our own 
spirit. Is it not true of all of them that they have their being 
in relations; and what other medium do we know of but a think- 
ing consciousness in and through which the separate can be united 
in that way which constitutes relation? We believe that these 
questions cannot be worked out without leading to the conclusion 
that the real world is essentially a spiritual world, which forms 
one inter-related whole because related throughout to a single 
subject." 1 

As showing this agreement somewhat more clearly I quote 
from Edward Caird: "Subject and object are the extreme terms 
in the difference which is essential to our rational life. Each 
of them presupposes the other, and therefore neither can be 
regarded as producing the other. Hence, we are compelled to 
think of them both as rooted in a still higher principle, which 
is at once the source of their relatively independent existence and 
the all-embracing unity that limits their independence. To 
put it more directly, the idea of an absolute unity, which trans- 
cends all the oppositions of finitude, and especially the last oppo- 
sition which includes all others — the opposition of the subject 
and object — is the ultimate presupposition of our consciousness." 2 

A beautiful example, however, of an argument whose points 

l Works, Vol. Ill, p. 45. 'Evolution of Religion, Vol. I, pp. 67 ff. 
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are made in almost exactly the order of the above enumeration 
is offered by a summary which Professor Calkins makes in her 
Persistent Problems of Philosophy: 

"I. Ultimate reality is no absolute plurality; it does not con- 
sist in a plurality of utterly disconnected units. For we directly 
experience relations and connections; every one of these sup- 
posedly discrete, distinct, 'units' is both comparable with and 
dependent on other units: it implies others in being itself distinct, 
and it is connected with others by virtue of their all existing." 

"II. But ultimate reality is, therefore, no mere manifold of units 
which are both distinct and yet related. For absolute distinct- 
ness and relatedness are mutually exclusive predicates. If the 
units remain entirely distinct, they are, then, distinct from the re- 
lations as well as from each other; in other words, the relations 
themselves become mere unrelated units. So long as the units 
are, by hypothesis, distinct, so long the supposed relations fail to 
relate. But relation is experienced, it is immediately known to 
exist. Hence the alternative, entire distinctness, must be aban- 
doned. There results the conception of ultimate reality, not as 
mere including system, but as relater of its parts, not as mere 
one-of-many, but as unique Individual. Each one of us has in 
his consciousness of self the example of a unique being which is 
a one-of-many." 

"III. The conclusion that ultimate reality is an Absolute, 
— that the irreducible nature of the universe is self, — gives, as the 
final outcome of philosophy, the conception of ultimate reality 
as absolute self." 1 

Here, in the second paragraph, and especially in the seventh 
line of this, the pivotal question in the general problem of re- 
lations is simply begged. That question is whether terms (and 
relation) cannot be distinct and yet related. The adherent of 
the 'external view' holds that they can be, defines this view as 
meaning just this co-possibility, and justifies his position on 
the ground that it is presupposed by its attempted denial. 
Accordingly, merely to assert that distinctness precludes related- 
ness, and on this ground to infer non-distinctness from the fact 

J Pp. 418 f. 
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that relations exist and subsist, i. e., to infer the 'internal view,' 
means that the very question at issue is begged and that the 
contention of the adherent of the 'external view' is arbitrarily 
thrown out of court. With three cases possible, namely, (1) 
distinctness and relatedness compatible, (2) distinctness im- 
plying non-relatedness, and (3) relatedness implying non-dis- 
tinctness, the question at issue is not considered fairly and con- 
clusively until the first possibility, that of the compatibility of 
distinctness and relatedness is examined, and it is proved and 
not merely asserted that the one excludes the other. But no 
such conclusive proof has as yet been advanced, although, of 
course, it has been attempted, e. g., by Royce in The World and 
The Individual. In fact, all such disproofs of the 'external 
view' which have so far been offered not only are based on self- 
refuting premises but presuppose the very thing which they 
attempt to invalidate. In short, it is characteristic of most 
ontological absolutists, as the present examples illustrate, that 
they beg the question at issue either (1) by failing to examine 
the possibility of the compatibility of distinctness of terms with 
their relatedness, i. e., the 'external view,' and by simply assuming 
that the one precludes the other, or (2) by arbitrarily narrowing 
the possibilities down to two, the second and third, eliminating 
one of these, the second, which is easy to do, and concluding 
that the other, relatedness and non-distinctness, i. e., the 'in- 
ternal view,' must be true. 

Another example, making practically the same explicit pre- 
sentation of points as does the preceding quotation, and again 
illustrating the fallacious procedure just discussed, is found in 
Taylor's Elements of Metaphysics. 

"We may conveniently attempt to construct our own theory of 
the One and the Many by first excluding views which appear 
mistaken in principle, and thus gradually narrowing the issues. 
Among these mistaken views I am forced to reckon all forms of 
consistent and thorough-going Pluralism. Pluralism begins 
by misapprehending the facts upon which it professes to base it- 
self, and ends by giving an interpretation of them which is es- 
sentially irrational." "Any genuine Pluralism must be resolute 
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enough to dismiss the idea of a systematic interconnection 
between its independent realities as an illusion of the human 
mind." 

"We seem driven, then, to reject the view that the ordered 
world of experience can be the expression of a plurality of ulti- 
mately distinct and heterogeneous principles. Because the world 
as known is an orderly system, and on any other supposition 
coherent knowledge is impossible, the world must be regarded 
as the complete embodiment and expression of a single ultimate 
principle." 

"The world for knowledge must be an orderly whole or system. 
To be a system at all, it must be the development or expression 
in detail of a single principle. Therefore it must most certainly 
be one. But again, because it is a system, it cannot be a mere 
unit; it must be the expression of a single principle in and through 
a multiplicity of terms or constituents. To think of the world 
as a single systematic unity, then, means to think of it as a man- 
ifestation of one perfectly determinate principle." 

"We may take a further most important step forward. In the 
all-embracing systematic whole the unity and the multiplicity 
must be equally real and each must be real through the other. 
How is this possible? Only on condition that the whole system 
forms a single experience and that the constituent factors again 
are single experiences." "It would be much the same thing if 
we called it a subject which is the unity of subordinate subjects." 1 

My paper would be incomplete were not some reference made 
to that form of Ontological Absolutism which Mr. F. H. Bradley 
has advanced. But that this more modern way of getting to 
the Absolute forms no exception to the general charge of self- 
refutation which I make against all extant Ontological Abso- 
lutism, can be shown by the brief analysis which follows. The 
very fact, however, that Mr. Bradley's absolutism is a system 
which is constructed by a means that it itself condemns as self- 
contradictory, i. e., by judgments, makes it, from the very start, 
less worthy of detailed consideration than other systems of this 
type. 

Mr. Bradley's Absolutism is constructed as follows: First, 
•Chap. II, pp. 87 to 99, selected statements. 
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contradiction is assumed as the ultimate principle, and this is 
applied as meaning that that which is self-contradictory is false 
and so not ultimate but only appearance, and conversely that 
only that which is self -consistent is ultimately true and real. 
Second, by tacitly employing Syllogism 1 of this paper, it is 
shown that every case of terms and relations is self-contradictory; 
for it is held that aRb implies aR'RR"b, etc., i. e., an infinite 
series of subordinate relations; but by Syllogism 1 this infinite 
series is incomplete. However, third, an incomplete infinite 
series is self-contradictory. Therefore, fourth, in order to get 
to that which is both complete and not self-contradictory, 
recourse must be had to an entity which is in some sense external 
to any and all terms and relations, i. e., it is discovered that an 
'underlying' or 'transcendent reality' is implied (cf. Syl. 5 of this 
paper). With all relations thus proved to be inherently self- 
contradictory, it follows that all that involves them is of the same 
character and so not (ultimate) reality, but only appearance; 
but this "all" includes everything that is ordinarily dealt with 
either in common sense or in science (or, supposedly, even in 
other opposed philosophical systems), even the judgment form by 
which things are dealt with. Therefore the 'things' of common 
sense and science are not ultimately real, but are only appearances. 
The self-refuting character of this procedure is, however, 
surprisingly evident. Mr. Bradley's conclusion is, of course, 
that it is alone that 'underlying reality,' that Absolute, which 
forms the capstone of, 'and is implied by,' the hierarchy of rela- 
tions, that escapes having a self -contradictory character and that 
is Reality ; but the very fact that this conclusion is arrived at by 
judgments, which both by Mr. Bradley's own methods and his own 
acknowledgment are self-contradictory, is of itself quite suf- 
ficient both to invalidate it and to make his system self-refuting. 
The conclusion becomes unworthy of being accepted unless estab- 
lished by some other method, but such another method, which 
shall both establish this conclusion and yet be free from self- 
refutation, is yet to be discovered. 

Edward Gleason Spaulding. 

Princeton University. 



